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—K. Webb Photo, Courtesy Vancouver Sun 


Victoria’s Thunderbird Park, a young visitor ponders what must seem to her an oversized 
l in front of two great totems. The Victoria park contains many totems. 
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VINCENT WELLS, Indian 
pump in Vancouver. 


Service 


station operator, at his gas 


—Victoria Colonist Photo 





Frank Calder Pays Tribute. 
To Colleague Andy Paull 


Tribute to Andy Paull, found- 
er and president of the North 
American Native Brotherhood, 
was paid by a Brotherhood col- 
league Frank Calder, chairman 
of the Nishga Tribal council. 

“Mr. Paull was one of the 
greatest of all constructive crit- 
ics for the Indians,” Mr. Calder 
said. 

He said that Mr. Paull’s legal 
mind was “outstanding among 
Indian fighters for making ad- 
vanced legislation for the Cana- 
dian Indian. His court defences 
of numerous cases were highly 
regarded by both lawyers and 
judges.” 

Mr. Paull’s death “on the eve 
of the predicted granting of the 
federal vote to the Indians” ‘and 
during the current hearings be- 
fore the joint committee of par- 
liament on Indian affairs was 
“indeed a great loss.” 


Mr. Calder said that Mr. Paull 
was expected to lead a “last- 
ditch battle” during the next 
sitting of the committee. 


Mr. Calder, a member with 
Mr. Paull on the B.C. Special 


‘Advisory committee for the In- 


dian Affairs branch, disclosed 
that he and Mr. Paull “were the 
first in Canada to advocate the 
presentation of the Indians’ case 
to the United Nations should 
the Canadian government fail 
to recognize and solve the prob- 
lems of the Canadian Indians 
this year.” 


Mr. Calder recently announc- 
ed his plans to contest the pro- 
vincial seat of Atlin in the next 
British Columbia election, pos- 
sibly next year. He represented 
the area as an MLA for two 
terms. 


Skidegate Mission Repo 
1958 Centennial Activiti 


The Centennial Committee of 
Skidegate Mission, B.C., was 
composed of the following, re- 
presenting groups named and 
members of the Executive: 

Mrs. Nellie Dixon, Oliver 
Ladies’ Group, Spencer Memo- 
rial Church; Mrs. Roy Jones, 
Young Adults Group, Spencer 
Memorial Church; Miss V. M. 
Daly, Skidegate Day School; 
Mrs. M. J. Williams, Woman’s 
Church; Thomas A. Greene, 
Sons of Skidegate Athletic As- 
sociation; Ted Bellis, Queen 
Charlotte City. 

Executive: Percy Williams, 
chairman; Mr. John D. Mur- 
doch, vice-chairman; Mrs. Lloyd 
Moody, secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Diplock, treasurer; George 
Brown, recreation ‘superintend- 
ent; Clarence Collinson, Skide- 
gate Council representative: 
Phillip Stevens, sports. 

The Centennial Project for 
this area was new X-ray equip- 
ment for the Queen Charfotte 
Islands General Hospital. Total 
cost of the equipment was 
$7,587.27. The Centennial Grant 
was $1,535.00 and the remainder 
was raised in a cooperative ef- 
fort by, Queen Charlotte City, 
Sandspit, Moresby Camp, Aero 
Camp and Skidegate Mission. 

The Oliver Ladies’ Group, in 
a special effort, sold “Haweet 
Notes” (Hasti Notes) to raise 
funds to be set aside for a new 
church building. These hasti- 
notes depict familiar scenes of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Centennial Flag Raising and 
Beacon Lighting was observed 
on April 27th, followed by re- 
freshments around the fire. 

May Day activities included 
a program of sports for the 
children at the Second Beach 
playground, followed by the 
crowning of May Queen Amelia 
Moody by the 1957 Queen Shar- 
on LaVerne Jones of Skidegate, 
BC. 

Mr. John D. Murdoch, minis- 
ter of the Skidegate Mission 
Charge, United Church of Can- 
ada, donated much of his time 


and talent to the painting of a 
mural on the wall of the stage 
in the newly decorated Com- 
munity Hall, Skidegate. This 
mural illuminates Skidegate 
Mission as it appeared in the 
year 1905. Older residents esti- 
mate that it had been essen- 
tially unchanged for one hun- 
dred and fifty years previous 
to that year. 

Two ships of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy visited Skidegate In- 
let from July 3rd to July 5th. 


Crews played softball at Skide-. 


gate Mission and Sandspit, and 
attended a dance held in their 
honor at Skidegate Mission 
Community Hall. 

The annual Hospital Day 
held on June 28th, raised funds 
for the Queen Charlotte Islands 
General Hospital X-ray unit. 

Mart Kenney and his orches- 
tra were engaged to play for a 
dance October 6th. 

Fishing Derby held on Octo- 
ber 9th was won by William 
Price. Second prize was given 
to Jonathan Pollard and third 
to Roy Jones (Jr.), aged 6. 
Plaques were awarded the 
three successful fishermen. 

The presentation of Pioneer 


Scrolls featured a Centennial. 


concert, held on November 7th 
in Skidegate Mission Commun- 
ity Hall. Recipients of these 
scrolls were: Hereditary Chief 
Edward Collinson (Chief Skide- 
gate); Solomon Wilson, George 
Young, M. J. Williams, Mis. 
Ernest Gladstone, Mrs. Amos 
Russ; Mrs. Susan Williams. Mr. 
Henry Young Sr., Rev. Peter R. 
Kelly, D.D., Peter N. Martin, 
Chief. Councillor. (Mrs. Amos 
Russ, being over one hundred 
years old, and we believe the 
oldest resident on the Islands, 
was presented with an “A” 
Scroll.) 

The children of the village 
enjoyed a Christmas party on 
December 22nd, following a 
choral and dramatic presenta- 
tion of the Nativity of Christ. 

An~Award of Merit was sent 
to the Skidegate Mission Cen- 








New Er 


A news item from Regina ap- 
pearing April 4, and titled “In- 
dians Welcome Challenge,” had 
reference to two Treaty Indians 
having been appointed to re- 
sponsible positions as Assistant 
Indian Agents on Saskatchewan 
Reserves 

All Canadians of Indian blood, 
particularly those of the older 
element like myself, who had 


a For Canadas | 


waited ever so long for an eman- 
cipation and a new era, will wel- 
come the apparent departure in 
policy by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in Ottawa; the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to the Senate 
and the appointment of the two 
Indians to responsible positions 
in Saskatchewan is a good start 
and is in the right direction. 
Our present government in Ot- 
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it's fresh from the 
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tawa is to be congratulated. 


For too long, the successive 
governments in power had in- 
transigently held on to the sup- 
position that “a prophet had no 
honor in his own country.” This 
postulation tended to _ inhibit 
and confuse the thought of the 
Indian, especially in the shape 
of things to come. The Indian, 
by nature a proud man, saw no 
hope for the future; his dignity 
submerged, bewilderment and 
frustration followed. Unfortun- 
ately the glaring lack of toler- 
ance and acceptance on the part 
of the general public also had 
a restraining and humiliating in- 
fluence; therefore some of the 
blame must be borne by the 
public. 

The Indian is very happy in- 
deed to hear of the resolution 
to establish a joint committee 
of both Houses to review the 
Indian Act, and the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs. The as- 
signment is by its complex na- 
ture a difficult one. The com- 
mittee, when it goes to work, 
should first of all pull out the 
beam from its eyes and instead 
try to see through the Indian’s 
eyes. 

The present Indian Act with 
its archaic provisions is no loug- 
ei suitable or applicable in its 
entirety. It is to be honed that 
the committee, after careful 
study, will embody more suit- 
able legislation commensurate 
with the times. Any recommend- 
ations to be incorporated into 
the revised Indian Act, to be 
fair, should be enacted only 
after consultation with the In- 
dian. 

The committee is, also to be 
reminded not to get the naively 
optimistic idea that success will 
occur as 4 matter of course once 
the various’ resolutions and 
amendments are formulated into 
the revised Indian Act. This is 
mere wishful thinking: the road 
that will eventually bring about 
the condition, “Summum _§ Bo- 
num,” is still a long way off. 
Despite all: the hindrances and 
the painful lack of moral sup- 
port in the past, we of the older 
element have seen within the 
last 25 years or so a gradual 
change, a “Renaissance”, or 


ndians 


what the Indian likes to call 
“The Shaking of the Reed”. 


Our present Government’s de- 
parture in policy covering the 
Indian could very well be the 
beginning of a new dawn in the 
life of the Indian. That he has 
the ability to adapt himself and 
make terms with his environ- 
ment cannot be denied. Give 
him health, education and op- 
portunity, and he will soon be- 
come a good citizen. All he asks 
now, and he would be justified 
in demanding, is that his white 
brother either give him a com- 
plete pair of shoes, or else give 
him back his other mocassin. 
How about it? 

James S. Buller. 
Toronto. 
Publisher's Note: Mr. and Mrs. 


James S. Buller were recent visitors 
to The Native Voice. 


tennial Committee by 
chairman of the British ' 
bia Centennial Committ, 
L. J. Wallace. 

The work of the g 
Mission Centennial (Cop, 
did not cease with the 
of the year 1958. Recy 
activities will be expan 
continue to be the cong 
the personnel of the aby 


‘mittee, which is also tha 


Skidegate Mission Re 
Commission. 
Mrs. LLOYD yg 
Secretary. 


Sioux Chief 
Soaks Budd 


SOEST, West Gern 
The Canadian army in 
Tuesday claimed some 
a minor secret weapon § 
against a current Ey 
heat wave — a Sioux 
rainmaker. 

The hot spell, and th 
sequent fire risk over 
burg Heath, had fore 
army to suspend targe 
tice. 

The troops were swe 
out, awaiting cooler y 
when one private, Jj 
Goodwill of Fort Qu. 
Sask., decided he } 
enough. 

Pte. Goodwill, in ¢ 
life a chief of a Sioux 
tribe, got to his fed 
stamped into the Siou 
ditional “dance of the 
maker.” 

Platoon snickers die 
half an hour later 
suddenly started to 

Chief Goodwill ref 
be amazed. “I only di 
my grandfather  taugh 
he said. 
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LETTER TO MAISIE 
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ith the Mage MRS. HURLEY: 

3. Recregamm the moment I am en route 
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ynity 1 have had while wait- 
for train connections to ad- 
you of the results of my 











can say at the outset that 
summed up the matter most 
isely aS “heartbreaking”. I 
ght many times how appro- 
te that word was while 
ing through that wretched 
ain. 

ne difficulty was that my 
ie had never been that far 
n before, and waited for 
arrival before making en- 
ies of those ‘who had. What 
earned, he later admitted, 
Wy frightened him and made 
‘fear for the lives of his 
es, and well perhaps, his 
_And I cannot say that he 
wholly wrong. 

evertheless, sO much time 
consumed in making the 
yiries that all possibility of 
hing my destination by pack 
ke was forfeited, and we 
e compelled to try to make 
ngements to be flown in 
plane or helicopter. 

elicopter would naturally 
e been far more preferable, 
ewe could have been flown 
tly to our objective. but all 
opters in that area were 
er contract until at least 
tember, and I received only 
hilly reception to efforts to 
ontract for me. 

keific Western Airlines said 
;could probably fit me into 
r schedule that latter part 
the week and pick me up 
be days later. Since my time 
running out, I thought I 
Id at least have a look at 


















































North Bay, Ontario, 


the country in that time, and if 
in an impossible tangle, and 
I found anything worthwhile, a 
separate trip to pick me up a 
few days later would be justi- 
fied. 

Unfortunately, the Pacific 
Western Airline’s pilots said it 
was impossible and too danger- 
ous to land in the river any- 
where near where I wanted to 
go. The only possibility was a 
landing in Canyon Lake, appar- 
ently only. about seven. miles 
from where I wanted to go. 

I reasoned we should be able 
to make that distance in one 
day, have a look at the country 
and return the third day in time 
to be picked up at 3 p.m., the 
time designated by the P.W.A. 

We were to be picked up at 
7:30 Saturday morning and 
flown in. For some reason that 
I never learned, the pilot circled 
but failed to land at Hazelton, 
and all the ground control could 
hear were his words “Can't 
make the trip, can’t make the 
trip.” The weather was better 
than it had been in several 
days. We were then told to 
stand by; another pilot might 
be able to fly us in in the after- 
noon. This pilot actually did so, 
aithough the weather had 
changed considerably by that 
time and we arrived at Canyon 
Lake at about 4:30 p.m. 

The end of the lake that we 
wanted to reach was shallow 
with logs and stumps project- 
ing so we lit out about a mile 
from the end. 

Travelling that mile proved 
to be practically a day’s work 
in terms of effort. 

At the end was about the 
biggest log-jam I have ever 
seen, and we then started into 


“one of the worst tangles in 


which I have ever been involv- 
ed in my life. Trees had fallen 


then were mixed up with Dev- 
il’s Club and other growth, so 
thick you could rarely see 
— you were putting your 
oot. 


After a couple of hours of 
this we were all exhausted, our 
clothes were soaked and torn, 
we had not travelled a mile, and 
I had managed a couple of 
rather nasty falls from slippery 
logs. We therefore decided to 
hike back to the lake and make 
camp there for the night and 
then plan to climb the mountain 
the next morning and go 
through open country above 
timber-line. 


We got an early start the next 
day, and I had thought a couple 
of hours’ climb would put us 
above the timber-line. Half the 
way, it seemed, I had to lift 
myself with my arms, since my 
boots would not hold on any- 
thing. We would still have had 
several miles to travel along 
the mountain, across at least 
one valley and then four miles 
of bush in each direction. 


Since we were travelling with- 
out pack, in order to cover dis- 
tance, it. was evident we could 
not make the trip in one day 
or even two, and we were not 
anxious to be caught on the 
mountain, without our packs 
and with a storm coming up, so 
we started back down the moun- 
tain. That was more difficult 
in some ways than going up, 
but we reached our camp at 
8 p.m. 

There seemed no point in 
making further effort the third 
day since the plane was due at 
3 p.m. nor could anything be 
accomplished in-the interim, al- 
though the plane did not ac- 
tually materialize until 7 p.m. 
the following day—with no ex- 
planation other than _ their 


schedule had been changed — 
which was fairly self-evident— 
at least as far as I was con- 
cerned. 


The results were naturally 
somewhat disappointing. How- 
ever at best I had a pretty good 
look at some of the country 
thereabouts, and satisfied my- 
self that the only way to reach 
my destination was either by 
helicopter or by pack horse 
along the Telegraph trail. (I 
doubt if horses could make it; 
the last I heard the trail and 
bridges were washed out.—M. 
Huriey) allowing plenty of time 
for the trip, if by the latter 
method. 


I may take another crack at 
it next summer if someone else 
has not done so first. But if I 
do, I shall certainly have a firm 
commitment before arrival as 
to the date and manner of mak- 
ing the trip. : 


I saw nothing of interest from 
a geological point of view in the 
Canyon Lake area. There was 
nothing on the geiger counter. 
Climbing the mountain we did 
see a couple of quartz veins but 
they appeared to carry nothing 
with them. The lake, however, 
appeared to have bubbles ris- 
ing to the surface with more 
than usual frequency, suggest- 
ing the possible presence of 
natural gas. However, there was 
not sufficient amount to test 
for with matches, or by any 
other test that I knew. 


I had Bill Sargeant pack your 
geiger counter, putting padding 
inside the box with it. I had it 
insured and marked “fragile” so 
I certainly hope it arrives in 
good shape, if not please let me 
know. I had a new battery for 
it before leaving and also re- 
turned the old one, which still 


roundhog Country — Some Memories 


has some useful life in it. 

I was very pleased to meet 
your husband. I thought you 
had a most interesting assort- 
ment represented at your office, 
what with law practice, mining 
reports, and Indians. I am afraid 
my office is considerably more 
prosaic. 

Again many thanks for the 
loan of your geiger counter and 
my best wishes to your husband 
and ‘yourself. 


HOWARD T. ENNIS, Jr. 
Delaware, U.S.A, 





Yes, Howard Ennis, your 
rip brings memories of long 
190 when my own beloved 
nother and father made trips 
nto that wild unexplored 
yountry. On one trip, they 
lost six horses and two men. 
The Telegraph Creek Trail 
was the old Canadian Trail to 
the Klondyke. 

In the old days one could 
see skeletons of horses and 
men, with tragic messages 
carved on the trees, and dis- 
carded goods left on the trail, 
Mother found an old’ sewing 
machine some old timer had 
packed in by horse and then 
left on the trail. 

1 am repripting an article 
written by ‘Constance Cox 
years ago about my mother 
who s known as “The Wos- 
man with the Strong Words”. 

My mother went into that 
country four times with my 
father and was a great friend 
of Gun-a-Noot, the so-called 
Indian outlaw. Father left 
many caches for him, after- 
wards arranging for George 
Beirnes for his legal defence 
and engaging Stewart Hen- 
derson for Beirnes and help- 
ed to fight for his freedom. 





rave Mrs. Campbell Johnston 





ady With The © 


y CONSTANCE COX 


the vear 1908 a brave wo- 
man took a trip into the 
und Hog Country. Never be- 
had a white women taken 
rip into the wilds of the 
h lands. 
bout forty years ago, a min- 
company composed of the 
lity and rich of Germany 
mining engineer and 
h into the Ground Hog 
itty to look over the great 
wonderful deposit of an- 
cite coal; they staked it and 
nto work it. It was on this 
that the mining engineer, 
ald Campbell Campbell- 
iston took his wife with him. 
hen he got as far as the 
waters of the Skeena River, 
Wife was not doing too well 
Was very tired of the long 
hey. so her husband decid- 
0 leave her with the Indians, 
m he found living at Gul- 
Jest, the head waters of the 
‘na River. Could you think 
nything that could be worse 
1 to be left with a family 
_— who could not speak 
ish? 
s. Campbell-Johnston could 
speak the Indian language. 
She used the sign language. 
Stayed in a very large In- 
h house with a great fire in 
centre of the one big room 
re all the cooking was done. 
ts. Campbell-Johnston told 
how she managed, when she 
ted water she would take 
bail to the old woman, point 
le pail then to the Lake. 
Id woman soon knew what 
needed. This went on for 
t two weeks. One evening 
' Campbell- Johnston was 
Wnely she went to the Lake 
te she sat down and began 
‘ty. Old Mable Blackwater 
lhe and sat down beside her. 
knew Mrs. Campbell-John- 
M was erying because she 
’ she was: so lonesome and 
Fid because her husband had 
returned. 
he moon was just coming 
over the Mountain. Mable 
ted to the moon and held 
three fingers; her own hus- 
d had gone away for three 
ths and when he came back 


he brought another woman with 
him. I think she wanted to con- 
vey to Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 
that there was no man worth 
crying for. 

In three weeks’ time, Mr. 
Campbell-Johnston returned for 
his wife. He paid the Old Wo- 
man well for her care and kind- 
ness to his wife while he had 
been gone. They left for the 
Ground Hog Country which was 
about 75 miles beyond the head 
waters of the, Skeena, where 
they arrived after five days of 
hard going. Mrs. Campbell- 
Johnston was to make her home 
there for a year. She was the 
cnly white woman there. The 
nearest town was three hun- 
dred miles away. 


HERE was not much for 
Mrs. Campbell-Johnston to 
do as there were cooks in the 


camp. Her tiny cabin did not 
take much time to do up. She 
was a great speaker. Every eve- 
ning she would come over to the 
campfire and tell stories to the 
men about her travels in other 
lands. One of the Indians said 
to my brother, Sammy Hankin, 
I wish I knew the English lan- 
guage better than I do. I would 
like to know what she is saying. 
I bet it’s good. 

All went well until one day, 
when Mr. Campbell - Johnston 
got lost. He had gone from camp 
to look at some rock an Indian 
had found. The Indian had 
made a map for him and told 
him how to go. 

He followed the map and 
found the gold ore. He was gone 
for three days so men were 
sent out to find him. When 
found, he was sitting by a creek 
with his feet in-the water quite 


rong 


happy with a bag of gold ore. 
They brought him back to 
camp. His wife would never let 
him go again. So to this day, 
his gold ore still lies hidden in 
the wilds of the North, waiting 
for someone else to find it. 

Then one day they got word 
that the first world war was on. 
So the camp was closed and 
everyone left to return to Hazel- 
ton. Mr. Campbell- Johnston 
hired an Indian, Andrew Crosby 
by name, to look after Mrs. 
Campbell-Johnston and_ bring 
her safely out to Hazelton. One 
day as they were travelling 
along the trail which was very 
bad, her horse got mired in 
quicksand and but for the alert- 
ness of Andrew Crosby, she 
would have died along with her 
horse. 

With the help of the other 
men, they succeeded in getting 








About Maisie Hurley's Parents 


Ronald Campbell Camp- 
bell-Johnston and his wife 
were the parents of Maisie 
Hurley, publisher of The Na- 
tive Voice. Ronald C. Camp- 
bell-Johnston, M.M.E., was a 
pioneer mining engineer. He 
went into the Groundhog 
Country with his wife (my 
mother), first in 1908 and 
again in 1909 and 1910 and 
1912 for the Groundhog An- 
thracite Coal Company of 
Quebec who spent immense 
sums on proving up the coal 
fields of the North. He also 
reported and was engineer 
for the late Sir Donald Mann, 


the National Finance Co. 
Limited and Andrew Laid- 
law. 


He took in 75 men, and his 
packer was the late George 
Beirnes, who packed in 100 
pack horses with supplies, 
running the pack train in 
over the wild northern coun- 
try monthly—travelling part 
of the way on the old Tele- 
graph Creek trail and, on 
my father’s instructions, 
leaving caches for Simon 
Gun-A-Noot who gave the 


Government a merry chase 
for 13 years in the wild 
north when accused of mur- 
der. 

My mother was a marvel- 
ous woman, fearless and 
brave, following my father 
through the wilds of British 
Columbia, travelling the wild 
Skeena River in war canoes 
before the trains. My par- 
ents loved the Natives of 
British Columbia and were 
well known by the many 
tribes of British Columbia 
in the early days. 

The gold referred to was 
said by my father to be the 
mother-lode of the Klondyke. 
Before his death in 1929 he 
planned to fly in with my- 
self and stake it. He said 
there was nobody big enough 
hefe to handle it—so planned 
to take his report to the 
South African Company, the 
Rand—but dear father died 
suddenly and I have as yet 
not been able to go in. My 
mother, who knew the loca- 
tion, gave me the details so 
that I could draw a map. 

Some day and maybe soon, 


it will be found and then 
perhaps another Klondyke 
will boom. The writer of the 
accompanying account of my 
mother’s stay with the In- 
dians — Mrs. Constance Cox 
—has been a life-long friend 
of ours. She was the first 
white child born in Hazel- 
ton. She can speak four Na- 
tive tongues and is a high 
ranking Chief on the Skeena. 
Her father, Tommy Hankin, 
came in the early gold rush 
days. When he died, her 
mother married the first In- 
dian Agent. Her tales of the 
early days, going back to the 
early history of B.C., keep 
one spellbound. She was a 
friend of the famous Father 
Morice and other early Mis- 
sionaries. Her great love and 
knowledge of our Natives 
would make a book worth 
reading. She has served as 
interpreter at the Court 
trials of the North. Thank 
you, Constance dear, for your 
kindly tribute to my beloved 
mother and father. 
—MAISIE HURLEY, 
Publisher, The Native Voice 
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the horse and her to safety. Mrs. 
Campbell-Johnston never forgot 
this and loved to tell the story 
how Andrew Crosby had saved 
her life. 


ANY years after, Andrew 
was invited to a home 
brew party in Kispiox. When 


the party was over, those who 


could walk went home. Some 
stayed to sleep off the home 
brew. When Andrew woke up, 


to his horror he found beside 
him in his bed a dead woman, 
Andrew could not remember 
anything that had taken place. 

So the police were called and 
Andrew was taken to jail and 
charged with murder. He was 
sent to Vancouver to stand trial. 
Mrs. Campbell-Johnston arrived 
at the Court House to speak on 
behalf of Andrew. She was so 
successful in putting up such a 
good talk that Andrew was sav- 
ed from the gallows. The charge 
was changed. Her plea was that 
anyone saving a life would not 
take one. 

He was sentenced to only five 
years and returned to his home 
in Kispiox. This the Indians 
have never forgotten and Mrs. 
Campbell-Johnston was always 
called the Lady with the “Strong 
Words”. 

When Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 
arrived at Hazelton, all the 
hotel accommodation was taken 
up so she was my guest for one 
week till a canoe was hired to 
take them to Port Essington and 
from there to Vancouver. The 
trip down the Skeena in the 
canoe was very bad as the river 
was very high due to the Fall 
rains. One of the men who was 
in the canoe was working his 
passage to the coast, said Mrs. 
Campbell - Johnston was the 
bravest woman he had ever 
seen. No matter how bad it was 
going through the several can- 
yons she would sit with hands 
on her lap looking straight 
ahead. 

This white man told me that 
they were going through a very 
bad piece of water known as 
Hankins Rapids. His paddle 
broke and he fell backwards 
right on top of Mrs. Campbell- 
Johnston. He was all full of 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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—Victoria Colonist Photo 


INDIAN AND WHITE YOUNGSTERS study happily together 
; at Mount Newton High School. 





Liquor Laws 


Whereas the sympathy of 
the public has been stirred 
by the plight of the Indians 
who are discriminated against 
by the existing liquor laws 
and 

Whereas owing to the many 
convictions under the existing 
liquor laws, the Indians come 
in contact with undesirable in- 
fluences through being sent to 
Oakalla from outlying dis- 
tricts having to be accompan- 
ied by a police officer and a 
matron at considerabie_ ex- 
pense to the Government and 

Whereas under the existing 
liquor laws it is very difficult 
for Indian women to walk 
freely on our streets without 
being questioned by the police 

Therefore be it resolved 
that the said laws be changed 
to grant the same privileges 
to Indian Canadians as to all 
other Canadians. 

(Resolution passed bj 
Coqualeetza Fellowship). 





N. Shore Indians 
Donate $30,000 


To New Convent 


Construction has started on a 
new convent for the Sisters of 
the Child Jesus adjacent to St. 
Paul’s Church on the Indian 
Reservation at North Vancou- 
ver and made possible when 
the Indian people from various 
local bands voted a donation of 
$30,000 from their own personal 
band funds for the new convent. 

Five or six Sisters, who will 
be teaching at the new St. 
Thomas Acquinas School, are 
scheduled to take up residence 
in St. Paul’s village September 
1. The convent will be large 
enough for the Sisters to ofter 
boarding accommodation to sev- 
eral Indian girls who will be 
attending the new high school. 
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Dreary, Apathetic Life 
On Skwah Indian 


By DOROTHY HOWARTH 
Vancouver Sun Staff Reporter 


A 300-acre pocket of des- 
pair lies within a five-minute 
walk of Chilliwack. 

In 20 tumble-down dwellings, 
with less amenities than a near- 
by dairy’s cow barn, live 15 
families. 

On this tattered little island 
without hope, ringed by pros- 
perous well-kept fields, 115 souls 
live in indigent, apathetic ac- 
ceptance of their fate. 

They are Skwah Indians. 

In the 20 homes, if they can 
be dignified by such a name, 
there is no central heat, no 
plumbing, no telephones. There 
are not even the simple adorn- 
ments of curtains and carpets. 

There are only bare, weath- 
ered shells, board floors, warp- 
ed by Fraser River floods, 
cracked unfinished walls, brok- 
en windows and rusty wood 
stoves. 

Take the case of Elizabeth 
and Ian, 22 and 28, with two 
pre-schoolage children. 

The government has built no 
new house on the reserve for 
14 years. So the young couple 
lived with their in-laws until 
another family moved to the 
U.S. leaving a house vacant. 
NO RENT, TAXES 

Ian says he makes between 
$2,000 and $3,000 a year logging 
and fishing, off the reserve. It 
he made more he would have to 
pay income tax because he is 
competing in other Canadians’ 
fields. 

He pays no business or prop- 
erty tax, no rent, and little for 
light or fuel. He drives a beat- 
up station wagon he says he 
needs for his work. 

Then why doesn’t he improve 
his dreary shack, with the water 
tap 50 yards away across the 
road? 


“It doesn’t belong to me,” 
answers [an. 
He says he can’t buy the 


house because he can’t find the 
former owner. “And _ besides, 
you never really own anything 
on the reserve.” 

Why doesn't he build his own 
house? He has had money 
enough. Alex had rather expect- 
ed the government to do it, as 
it always has in the past, but 
answers honestly enough: “I 
don’t know. I don’t have any 
land around here. I might build 
if I move down to Rosedale. 
Things are better there, but if 
I did build, would the house be 
mine?” 

QUESTION STARTLES 

Why not leave the reserve, 
become enfranchised? 

Alex thinks that one over 


First he looks startled, then be- 
wildered, and then vaguely 
frightened. 

Ian is like the prisoner or the 
mental patient, who has come 
to rely on his protective bars 
cr is “institutionalized.” 

Ian is reserve-prone. 

In principal, he can’t own 
anything, for the reserve and 
its contents belong to his Skwah 


Indian band. The reserve, in| 


turn, is held in trust for the 
band by the Crown. 

But in fact Ian car apply for 
a ticket of location, or certifi- 
cite of ownership and, accord- 
ing to_the Indian department, 
“own house and property the 
same as you or I.” 

Ian’s wife, Elizabeth, would 
dearly love a better home, but 
has neither the ambition nor 
the aptitude to know how to go 
about it. : 

“I want my children to live 
better,” she says. “I want them 
te leave the reserve. I want 
them to go to school a long 
time. Not just two years like 1 
did. I didn’t start ’til I was 13. 
Nobody made me go.” 
GOVERNMENT PAYS 

Elizabeth’s boy and girl will 
go to Chilliwack schools be- 
cause the reserve school was 


Reserve 


a = 1950. The governngm™he new 
peys about $15 a month fo, in 
Indian child. for eq open 
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of her teeth, yet dental car Kit 
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ized __ prisoner, everything 
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most—rehabilitation. 

Chief councillor Geney 
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is an Anglo-Saxon Cana¢ 
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Story of Siwash Rock 


The story of Siwash Rock as told by Chief August Jack 
Khatsahlahno of the Kiisalano Tribe. 


MAY years ago before 


the white man came 


to British Columbia there: 


lived in Stanley Park an In- 
dian and his wife who had 
evil in their hearts. The In- 
dian said that when the 
Hyas Tyhee (Great man- 
God) came through the Nar- 
rows he would kill Him. 
One day when he was wait- 
ing for Him to come, the 
Hyas Tyhee came, but the 
Indian did not recognize him, 
and he asked the Indian 
“What are you doing?” 


The Indian said, “I am 
waiting for the Hyas Tyhee 
to come then I will kill Him.” 
So the Hyas Tyhee stooped 
down and dipped his hand 


into the sea and sprinkled 
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New Ontario Plan 


Indians To 


The following article was submit- 
ted from the Globe and Mail by 
Big White Owl, our Eastern Assoct- 
ate Editor. ‘ 


A new concept in Indian wel- 
fare administration in Ontario 
is contained in an amendment 
to the General Welfare Assist- 
ance Act, 1958. 


The measure would give 
councils of Indian bands the 
same powers as municipal coun- 
cils in granting general assist- 
ance. 


Welfare Minister Cecile said 
it “should prove to be a revo- 
lutionary move in providing for 
general welfaie assistance on 
behalf of Indians residing on 
reserves.” He termed the move 





progressive, timely and long 
overdue. 
Albert Wren (L.-Lab., Ken- 


ora) warmly praised the bill. 


While practices vary between 
the reserves, it apparently is 
the custom to require approval 
of the Indian agent in issuing 
assistance, Mr. Cecile said. 


The amendment contempjated 
a complete change in approach. 


“Indians residing in Ontario 
are citizens of this province and 
same advantages available to 
ment that they should have the 
it is the wish of this Govern- 
the citizens of Ontario as a 
whole.” 


Run Reserve R 


He said federal authorities 
concurred with the proposal “to 
provide emancipation in the ad- 
ministration of this phase of 
Indian affairs.” 


Mr. Cecile said it is time the 
Indians had the privilege and 
responsibility of directing their 
local affairs. 


Apparently there is a greater 
area of néed among Indians on 
reserves than in other commu- 
nities, he said. 


The bill provides that the 
elected council of a band would 
retain authority on relief with- 
out regard to the Indian agent. 
The band’s welfare administra- 
tor would treat cases within the 
terms of Ontario’s General Wel- 
fare Assistance Act. The prov- 
ince would cover 80 per cent of 
the cost. The remaining 20 per 
cent would come from the local 
band augmented by normal con- 
tributions from the Federal 
Government. 


“I commend the minister for 
this forward-looking legislation. 
The Indian people in the north 
will be very grateful indeed,” 
said Mr. Wren. 

He hoped there would be no 
rigid application of maximum 
cost figures in obtaining food- 
stuffs because there is a wide 
discrepancy between costs. 

“There are sections in my rid- 
ing where it costs as much as 
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nh cotton which is heavy 


has an ancient Incan tapes- 


chieftain’s spear handle and 


he companion woven mater- 


inal designs employing mo- 
typical of this era and stress 
wntal bands and diamond 
if designs. They are devel- 
din various yarn combina- 
s and although summarily 
mded for upholstery, some 


PS as well. 

atticularly noteworthy are 
colors of the fabrics, which 
re from vibrant oranges and 


rs is harsh or unpleasant, 
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ide a rich, completely har- 
ious color complement. 
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orthern Indians 
t New Agency 


new Indian agency has been created in northern B.C. 
Lovide better service to Indian bands along the Nass 
rand at Kitimat. 

rhe new agency, to be called the Terrace Indian Agency, 
open in mid-September. The appointment of a super- 
,dent will be made shortly. 

Me Terrace office will handle the affairs of the following 
4. Kitimat, Gitlakdamix, Kitsumkalum, Lakalzap, 
yon City and Kitselas. ’ 

rhe new agency has been created to overcome geograph- 
difficulties in reaching some bands in northern B.C. 
., Affairs officials now will be able to reach Kitimat 
the Upper Nass River communities by road from 


race. 
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yW. EDGAR NOFFKE a Mexican matador’s jacket. 
Toronto Telegram On a dignified taupe ground, 
IGNERS have gone back the intricate scrolled designs 
\merica’s earliest-known re Printed in gunmetal, beige, 
othe Aztec, Incan and light and deep gold and white. 
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an ly handsome new fabric Carried out in a contemporary 
Ing) manner in this room by using 
i ceeek art-cultural civil- 2 modern version of a Spanish 
ons which were flourishing sofa with drop arms and up- 
holstering it in an_ elegant 
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On Native ‘Needed’ List 


Immigration Minister E]l- 
len Fairclough says her be- 
lief that “better education is 
essential for Indians” has 
been confirmed by her cur- 
rent tour of reservations in 
Canada. 


“If we can persuade Indian 
parents to get children into 
schools at five or six years of 
age, instead of nine, 10 or 11, 
the problem would be solved in 
a generation,” Mrs. Fairclough 
told The Vancouver Sun upon 
her arrival in Vancouver Au- 
gust 20. 

“Indian parents with some 
education want more for their 
children than they had them- 
selves—like all the rest of us.” 

Mrs. Fairclough, who visited 
local reserves following a tour 
of Vancouver Island reserves, 
said she had met Indians with 
no schooling who are “strongly 
aware” that their children need 
education. 

“Schooling is now available 
to almost every Indian child, 
except in the remotest areas, 
and | feel that we’re well on 
the right track,” she said. 
Mrs. Fairclough added that 

the Indian Act is still being 
studied for needed revision but 
meanwhile many problems are 
being solved on the administra- 


tive level. 

“One thing always under con- 
sideration is giving the Indians 
the vote. But I find that a great 
many of them don’t want it. 
Why? I don’t know. When an 
Indian chief sits down across a 
table-from me and says, ‘We’re 
not ready yet, I don’t know 
what he’s thinking.” 

Mrs. Fairclough, in discussing 
immigration, said a “humani- 
tarian policy” is behind govern- 
ment secrecy on immigration 
rejections, and rejections are 


never the result of a “quota 
system” on immigration. 


“People refused have had 
venereal disease, or tuberculo- 
sis, or a criminal background, 
Maybe they have children who 
are morons and won’t pass the 
health laws. There could be a 
thousand reasons,” she said. 


“We may not explain to peo- 
ple in this country, but the 
people refused always know 
why and sometimes they beg us 
not to tell.” 











Indian Affairs Head 
Delighted With Tour 


Immigration Minister Ellen. 


Fairclough described a tour cf 
Indian reserves in the western 
provinces which ended in Van- 
couver August 21 as a heart- 
warming experience, 

“I have found the people 
warm and friendly at every re- 
serve I have visited,” she said. 


She said that it was strictly a 
fact-finding tour to enable her 
to see the people in their na- 
tural habitat. 

Mrs. Fairclough also holds 
the office of superintendent 
general of Indian Affairs. 


“There will be no direct re- 
sults from the tour,” she said. 
“If any changes are to be made 
they will be recommended by 
the joint parliamentary coms 
mittee on Indian Affairs.” 

During her one-day stopover 
in Vancouver Mrs. Fairclough 
visited the Musqueam, Tswaw- 
wassen, Capilano; and Mission 
reserves. 

While at the Mission No. 1 re- 
serve she made a special stop 
to speak to Mrs. Andy Paull, 
wife of the late president of 
the North American Indian Bro- 
therhood., 
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Prosperity through foresight... 


The fisheries have played a major role in the development of British Columbia. 
Important in furthering the progress of this province during the next hundred years 
is wise planning for the conservation of the Pacific salmon and other fishes. 

The Salmon itself is a multi-million dollar industry, a vital export. It provides 
both food and sport, a living symbol of this Province. 

The very plentitude of the Salmon often makes people take this magnificent fish 
for granted. But when streams become polluted or obstructed the fish die and fail 
to reach the spawning grounds, large salmon runs disappear—witness what hap- 
pened to the sockeye salmon runs of the Fraser River, now happily restored. 

Conservation is everybody’s business. It should be the concern of people in high 
and low places, in industry, among fishing fleets and sportsmen, just as it is the 
concern of the Department of Fisheries of the Government of Canada. This is the 
surest way to assure plenty of salmon in the next century. 


bout the sal and other B.C. species 
ae poo nels of ++ Fisheries Fact Sheets.’? 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 


HON, J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER 
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Veteran Missionary 
Retires From Post 


The Rev. Canon C. F. Hives, 
Principal of St. George's Indian 
Residential School at Lytton, re- 
tired from the principalship on 
June 30, after 44 years as Mis- 
sionary Principal in the Angli- 
can Church to Native Indian 
girls and boys. 

Starting as a young mission- 
ary principal at Lac la Ronge 
and Fort Stanley on the Chur- 
chill River in Saskatchewan in 
June, 1915, he continued in the 
capacity of principal without a 
break until his retirement. 

Lac la Ronge and Fort Stan- 
ley, his first appointment, was 
the most northerly mission in 
the Diocese of Saskatchewan, 
being at that time considered 
two hundred miles away from 
the nearest town or anything 
savoring of modern social liv- 
ing. Mail was brought in by 
young Indian men, in the sum- 
mer by canoe, and in winter by 
dog team, and if weather and 
fortune favored them, it was 
brought in once a month. 

Food and supplies came in 
once a year, during the winter, 
when the lakes would be frozen 
ever. Fresh beef, lamb and fresh 
pork were unknown — moose- 
meat, caribou, venison and fish 
aplenty. Wild fruits in abund- 
ance, and scenery, the most 
wonderful and beautiful in the 
world. Native Cree Indians were 
friendly, honest and devout. 
Not counting the school staff, 


there were half a dozen white 
people in that community. 

Trapping and hunting were 
the livelihood of the Indians, 
and their hunting and trapping 
lines were two to three hun- 
dred miles away, which they 
travelled in the fall by birch 
bark or faétory made canoes, 
and in the winter by dog team. 

After living with them for 15 
years, Canon Hives was moved 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to a 
school called Shingwauk School, 
nemed for an Indian Chief of 
the Ojibway tribe at Garden 
River, Ont. 

While he was there, he some- 
how persuaded the Department 
o! Indian Affairs to build a new 
school to take the place of the 
picturesque, dirty and_ incon- 
venient one then in existence. 

His method of persuasion 
was to call in the medical 
health officer, sanitary inspec- 
tor, fire chief and the grand 
jury of the district. These ail 
made a true report, and the 
department promptly respond- 
ed with the building of a 
beautiful school fit and wor- 
thy to house, train and edu- 
cate Indian children. 

In 1941, Canon Hives was in- 
vited by the Department to‘take 
over the principalship of St. 
George’s School at Lytton, and 
on June 30 he reluctantly re- 
tired from what has been to 
him a life long privilege. 
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Tecumseh and the War of 1812 


It is told that Snake recovered 
Tecumseh’s body following the 
Battle of the Thames, taking 
the chief’s remains to his cabin. 
But here Tecumseh’s mother 
voiced her grief in such loud 
lamentations that the Indians 
feared that she would be over- 
heard by some of the American 
soldiers who were in the 
neighborhood. Therefore the 
body of the chief was removed 
and hastily interred just where, 
of course, the story does not 
tell. 

The log cabin in which 
Tecumseh’s mother and _ step- 
father are supposed to have 
lived, still stands. Originally it 
was located at the rear of what 
is now John Marcus’ tourist 
camp on Provincial Highway 
No. 2, about five miles east of 
Thamesville, and one quarter 
mile east of the old Moravian 
settlement. The four corner 
stones which supported the logs 
are still to be seen, as well as 
the well-worn trail which passed 
the door. About sixty years ago 
the cabin, having been vacant 
for some time, was removed to 
a neighboring barn yard, -where 
it now serves as poultry house. 

Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that this story is entirely 
without confirmation and there 
seems to be no record of 
Tecumseh’s mother’ re-marry- 
ing nor of her return to the 
north. This story is related by 
Mr. James Tinline, Route No. 
3, Thamesville, as he heard it 
from the late Eli Dolsen, an 
aged Delaware of the Moravian 
settlement. 

Many accounts tell of Tecum- 
seh’s body being mutilated, that 
some of the Kentucky troops 
cut strips of skin from the 
ithighs with which to make 
razor strops. One of these is 
supposed to have been given to 
Henry Clay. Another account 
makes it app@ar that these 
ghouls, in searching the battle- 
ground the day following the 
conflict, came upon the body 
of a large Indian chief bedecked 
with his war trappings and mis- 
took this to be the body of 


Tecumseh. Some are definite 
in their assertions that the 
body thus mutilated was not 


that of the great chieftain, he 
being a man of ordinary height 
and not given to savage orna- 
mentation. 

Statement has been made that 
Tecumseh was drugged before 
the battle. Unless this was some 
scheme of Proctor’s in connec- 
tion with his plan to escape, it 
is difficult to see what object 
could have been accomplished. 
Details are lacking, and as the 
course of events could not have 
been greatly changed thereby, 
it may be well to disregard this 


allegation. 
_ There is considerable con- 
jecture as to whether or not 


Tecumseh’s bones still remain 
near the site of the Thames 
battle, which is marked by the 
monument erected on Provin- 
cial Highway No. 2. 

In 1933 one Park Pickard, a 
farmer, while digging in a field 
two miles east of Kent Bridge, 
uncovered some _ skeleton re- 
mains. Among the bones was 
found a silver armlet bearing 
the Royal British Arms, indi- 
cating the grave of an Indian 
of high rank, presumably Tec- 
umseh. 

According to the story of 
Signalman Joseph Stonefish of 
the Royal Canadian Corps of 
Signals, who claims to be a 
descendent of the great chief, 
the secret is in his possession, 
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GTHEes. KITTY CARPENTER 
, Associate Editor of 
The Native Voice 


rs. Carpenter 
pointed to 
ommittee 


The Native Voice an- 
unces With pleasure the 
pointinent of one of its 
kociate editors to member- 
ip on the Indian Affairs 
mmittee of British Co- 
mbia. 

ne is Mrs. Kitty Carpenter 
Bella Bella, president of the 
tive Sisterhood of Britis): 
winbia. 

he Committee which comes 
der the aegis of the Provin- 
| Minister of Labor is to be 
ngratulated on obtaining the 
vices Of Mrs. Carpenter, who 
spent a great deal of time 
pking for the welfare of her 
ople. She is particularly well 
own among the teenagers and 
se who work in the coasial 
h canneries, 

firs. Carpenter herself-is em- 
oyed at Namu, located in the 
per ceniral British Coiumbia 
ast, a plant operated by B.C. 
ckers Limited. 

The new committee member 
Sa niece of the late and be- 
loved Mes. Stephen Cook of 
Alert Bay, one of the earliest 
and most diligent workers for 
her people. 

We feel it is high time recog- 
tion was given our Native in- 
an ladies who have had their 
i organization for 
bar's. 


They have been among the 
voled in advancing the wel- 


=N‘4 
10 


4, BQ 


d Fi 
oul 


wane 


PPI 


e of themselves and_ their 

milies through the strong and 

EL bportant Native Sisterhood of 
itish Columbia. 

We are very pleased with the 

ppointment of Mrs. Carpenter 

this position alongside both 

ative and white members of 

€ committee. We wish her 


J, 32 
(. 8 


ery success. 

Another new appointment to 
e Indian Affairs Committee 
Chief Edwin Underwood of 


¢ Tsaout Tribe on the Saanich 
ninsula. 


Strong 
ords 


(Continued from Page 3) 
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pologies, she said that is quite 
| right, go ahead with your 
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KVHILE a guest at my house, 

she invited all the ladies 
the town to give a lecture 
l arts and crafts. How they 
Ould preserve all arts, as very 
bn other arts would be 
itught in; the old art would 
flost and forgotten. How true 
tre her words. The arts and 


Rfts are ail Jost and forgot- 
N . A new art has come in 


ich does not belong to the 
intry. Things have changed 
tte those days 40 years ago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell-John- 
in have both passed on. The 
feat unexplored Northland 
ley had known is now opening 
». Roads through the valleys 
‘placing Indian moccasin trails 
ll bridges over the wild riv- 
’ where they had crossed on 
kits and swam their horses. 
o% can now go in cars and 
"Ss these same rivers on 
tidges. His gold ore still awaits 
meone with the Faith and 
Ourage he had. 
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The following report was pree 
sented by Jessie Oliver, executive 
director, to the annual meeting 
of the Native Indian Service 
Council, 


Work was commenced in July, 
1958. July and August were 
spent contacting the Native peo- 
ple in the city, visiting the hos- 
pitals, helping in the Coqua- 
leetza Fellowship demonstra- 
tions at the PNE and in the 
office getting to know the set- 
up there. 


Early in September I met 
with the officials of the Indian 
Affairs Branch. They have been 
interested and most helpful 
whenever I have needed to con- 
sult with them. 


A meeting was arranged with 
the Police Department, the City 
Social Service and the Metro- 
politan Health when instead of 
the six expected, 25 people turn- 
ed up to share their concern 
and ideas about the problems 
of the Indian Canadians in the 
city. Contact was also made 


with the National Employment 


Office to exchange information 
and arrange for .co-operation in 
regard to finding work for In- 
dian. Canadians. 


Once a week during this year 
I have visited the Women’s Di- 
vision of Oakalla Prison to talk 
with Indian girls who request 
interviews and to plan for after- 
care. The staff at Oakalla have 
been most helpful and_ very 
much concerned about the In- 
dian girls who come under their 
care. I have been particularly 
disturbed about the number of 
girls brought down to Oakalla 
from other parts of the province 
for minor offences and on short 
sentence (perhaps ten days) and 
at considerable expense. | 

Contact has been established 
with people in Prince George 
Prince Rupert and Kamloops 
whereby arrangements can be 
made to meet and care for In- 
dian people (particularly young 
siris) who are passing through 
these centres. 

These trips were made to In- 
dian villages. Early in Septem- 
ber I visited the Island, espe- 
cially the Alberni Residential 
School. In October a trip was 
made to the Okanagan when 1 
visited the Reserves near Kel- 
owna and Salmon Arm. Then in 
March a visit was made to Bella 
Bella and Bella Coola. This was 
made easier through the ser- 
vices of the United Church Mis- 
sion boat “The Thomas Crosby 
IV”. These visits have all been 
valuable in giving knowledge of 
the centre here and in estab- 
lishing friendship with the peo- 
ple which helps them to feel 
more free to contact the office. 

During the eight months from 
September to April there were 
about 260 visits to the office for 
assistance of some kind or an- 
other. This averages approxi- 
mately eight visits per week. 
Some of them came once and 
some several times. 

Not all were seen at the of- 
fice. Many were interviewed at 
home or in other institutions. 1 
would like to give same _ in- 
stances of the type of work. 

Last fall I interviewed a 
young woman in Oakalla. She 
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_~ Coqualeetza Shows Fine Record 


was anxious not to keep return- 
ing there over and over again. 
She was interested in further 
training and also was engaged 
to a young Indian patient in 
Pearson Hospital. On his dis- 
charge they decided to be mar- 
ried. In the meantime they lived 
common-law and a child was ex- 
pected. They were living on his 
social assistance and she was 
not able to get assistance be- 
cause his had been arranged for 
beiore they began living to- 
gether. After talking with them 
several times we helped them to 
pay for a marriage license and 
helped them with some food. 
Last Tuesday they came in to 
repay the assistance received. 
They are married and he is try- 
ing to get clearance from the 
doctor so he can go to work. 
With a job and friendship and 
interest on our part that young 
couple can take their place as 
responsible citizens. 


A call from the police indi- 
cated a young girl lives in Van- 
couver. She had come in with a 
young man who had worked in 
her home district expecting to 
be married on their arrival. The 
girl decided after reaching Van- 
couver that she did not want to 
marry the chap and having no 
money was getting into difficul- 
ties. After talking with her and 
contacting her family we _ ar- 
ranged for them to come for 
her. 


We also made arrangements 
for someone to meet several 
girls in Princé George and Wil- 
liams Lake and put them on 
buses or trains for home so they 
would not be likely to get into 
difficulties in these cities. 


A young couple came from the 
East, arrived in Vancouver; and 
in looking for accommodation 
contacted a Church and were 
referred to us. We found them 
a place to stay and through the 
Vancouver Vocational Institute 
were able to arrange further 
training for the young man. 

A young girl in hospital was 
ready’ for discharge but had a 
cast on her foot and had no 
money for fare, so we got her 
a ticket and put her on the bus 
hoiue. 


We met and transferred stu- 
dents from plane to boat, ar- 
ranged accommodation for some 
of them and for some members 
of the family going with them. 

We were able to heip three 
people of Indian descent, but 
no longer of Indian status, and 
who were in need, to get as- 
sistance in the city. 

Since last September I have 
spon 40 times to various groups 
and churches to try to give 
publicity to the work being 
done to try to find homes for 
the young people and to help 
people to know and understand 
the Indian people in our prov- 
ince 

I have appreciated very much 
the opportunities given to me 
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the Coqualeetza Fellowship for 
the practical help, the sympathy 
and understanding they have 
shown in our endeavours. 


by the different Churches, their 
interest in the work. 

I would like to thank the 
members of the N.I.D.C. and 
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Congressman Gives 
Support To Natives 


Mrs. Jimalee Burten, 
6415 Midnight Pass Road, ‘ 
Sarasota, Florida. , 


Dear Mrs. Burton: : : 
Thank you for your letter of June 22, relative to my 


voting record, and particularly in regard to my opposition 
to the foreign aid program and the farm subsidy program. 
It is always good to have some one Say something nice about 
you. Too often only do people write when they are in dis- 
agreement with you or when they are displeased with your 
actions. Therefore, one always appreciates a letter such 
as yours. ; ; ‘ 

As you know, I am very interested in the American 
Indians. There is no doubt that some of the saddest pages 
in the history of the United States are those pages which 
deal with our treatment of the Indians and the records of 
broken treaties and disregarded agreements. 

As to the ownership of Indian lands, I want the lands 
to stay in Indian ownership. Moreover, I want to give the 
Indians every other opportunity to become self-sufficient 

eople. 
. The Indians have said, generally speaking, that I have 
accomplished more for them during my six years as Chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee than any other 
chairman has accomplished in their behalf in a long time. 

I, too, am very disturbed about the land that is going 
out of Indian ownership, which is approximately 3 million 
acres. However, Senator Murray’s and Congressman Met- 
calf’s concern about lands going out of Indian ownership 
is debatable inasmuch as of this 3 million acres about 1% 
million acres of this land has been taken out of Indian 
ownership in the State of Montana. I have been successful 
so far in blocking Senator Murray’s bill which would take 
400,000 acres of land out of Indian ownership. 

It is my opinion that the Senator from Montana has 
given us little help in matters of benefit to the Indians. He 
sometimes appears to be more interested in the problems 
of the big ranchers and the timber and mining interests. 
Of course, I realize that the gentleman has a practical 
political situation. 

You can rest assured that I will continue to work for 
the advancement of the American Indian and to help them 
become a self-sufficient people. - 

Thanking you again for your letter and with kind 
personal regards, I remain 
Most sincerely, 

JAMES A. HALEY, 
Congressman, 7th District. 








Indians of Today’ Out 
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Visit To Cherokees 
Stimulating Experience 


Dear Maisie: 


The VOICE is most impres- 
sive this month (July). I was 
proud to hand it out on account 
of its size, and the Land Rights 
articles, with your stories which 
I enjoyed very much. It is very 
informative and people love it. 


Thank you for including my 
personal letter to you. I was 
surprised. I sent Mr. Westwood, 
editor of Nature Association, a 
copy of the Voice, also Con- 
gressman James A. Haley, chair- 
man of the Board of Indian Af- 
fairs, whose letter I enclose. 
We need more people with his 
views. He lives here in Florida. 


I enjoyed my visit to the Che- 
rokee Reservation in N.C. Met 
a number of the principal Che- 
rokees. Visited the school where 
they have a woodworking de- 
partment, making beautiful 
modern furniture; they can’t 
supply the demand. 


Amanda Crow, a woman 
sculptor and wood carver, has 
become quite famous for her 
work. She told me this year 
they have received more than 
$1,700 in prizes in her depart- 
ment. 


I ate “bean bread” at the Se- 
quoyah Restaurant, ultra mod- 
ern and serving Indian dishes. 
It is owned and operated by a 
charming Cherokee woman, 
Sarah Bech, Indian journalist, 
editor of the Cherokee Times, 
who speaks and writes Chero- 
kee as written by Sequoyah, 
who invented the language. 


The drama “Unto These 
Hills,” a history brought to life 
by the descendants of the Che- 
rokee Indians who wrote it in 
heartbreak and triumph, is most 
thought - provoking and inspir- 
ing, and visited by more people 





JIMALEE BURTON 
Associate Editor 





wiping their eyes, it was so 
compelling. 

Cherokee Village is pictorial- 
ly situated following a little 


valley between high mou 
Here you can find apn 

made by the Indians, hes 
imported stuff. It is all 9, 
by the Indians and many o 
shops are run by them. 

They are an intellectya) , 
ple, progressive, and alj , 
to be doing well. Of eq 
depends on the individua| 
his wanting to get ahead 
bought three baskets of a ; 
which are fast disappe; 
Since they are establishing 
tories on the reservation, n 
many hand-made things ard 
be found. And I believe ty 
good . . . it seems a pity 
many of the old crafts are 
ing done away with, but Ing 
want the good things of 
People will not pay for } 
made products. Who wants 
work for 10 or 15 cents an jy 
then give it away? 

I leave for Hawaii the fify 
August. I do hope you are 
ing better every day. | k 
you must. Don’t lose your 
thusiasm, and do forget 
have any age, you are al 
young. Much love to you 
yours. 

JIMALEE BURTON, 
Oklahoma Associate fj 





Dear Friend: 

We are now ready to begin 
the publication of the third, new 
and revised edition of “Indians 
of Today,” the compilation of 
biographical sketches of Ameri- 
can Indians in professional or 
public life, or in leadership 
positions. 

The preliminary cost of the 
book has been financed by the 
Association of American Indian 
Affairs. Because of previous 
commitments, they have been 
unable to do more than this. 
and we are on our own. 

This is a larger edition than 
the two previously. published 
There is a great need for such 
a book, for it is unique. No 
other book presents this type oi 
information about Indians. It is 
of inspirational value to the In- 
dian people and of educational 
value to the general public. 

We know that sales are cer- 
tain once the book is printed. 
But to determine the printing 


quantity, and to promote sales, 
we must adequately publicize 
the book. This takes a good deal 
of money. 

Our membership is respond- 
ing to some of this need through 
small loans. This enables us to 
avoid interest rates. While this 
is of substantial assistance, at 
the same time we must take 
care not to become top-heavy 
with loans that must be repaid. 

For this reason, we are seek- 
ing to supplement the aid of 
our fine members with grants 
and donations in any amounts. 

In view of your long interest 
in Indian affairs, we hope that 
you will want to become a pat- 
ron of this book and further it 
to success. We shall hope very 
much to hear from you, for this 
kind of assistance is vital 
Please accept our grateful 
thanks with this letter. 
ETHEL WALKER (Mrs. John) 

President, Indian Council 

Fire, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


than any other vacation “must” 
in the U.S. 


It is powerfully portrayed 
against the backdrop of the 
Great Smokey Mountains, un- 
der the stars. It has been a tre- 
mendous’ success _ financially 
and historically. I saw people 
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